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THIS IS THE PLAY 


This is the play that went through seven printings during the 
early part of the last decade. Nothing has ever appeared to take its 
place and this revival is in response to many requests from across the 
country during this year of the mission study of India. 


A conference at Northfield found itself in immediate need of a 
play on India, a medical play. Who would be qualified to write such 
an ambitious production on the spot? Miss Margaret Applegarth 
was the answer. The cast waited for lines while a messenger brought 
them the pages wet from Miss Applegarth’s inspired pen. The message 
was too significant to be confined to this initial presentation and the 


play was soon in print. 


Seventh Printing 1933 
Eighth Printing 1946 


Published by the 
Council on Finance and Promotion 
in co-operation with the 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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THE PILL BOTTLE 
BY 
MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


(A Medical Missionary Play) 
SCENES 


Scene I 


SWEET GIRL GRADUATES 
(American College) 


Scene II 


“THREE KNOCKS IN THE NIGHT” 
(South India. Two months later) 


Scene III 


OFFICE HOURS—Three to Five 
(South India. Four years later) 


Scene IV 


THE GOD OF THE PILL BOTTLE 
(South India. Evening of the same day) 


CHARACTERS AND THEIR COSTUMES 


There are 24 characters, 19 women, 4 men, a twelve-year-old girl and her baby. 
The three characters to be chosen with greatest care are Barbara, the 
Thirteenth Patient, and the Outcaste Woman. 

BarBARA LANE. Daughter of a missionary family in India. In the first scene 
she wears college cap and gown; later, street and professional clothes. 

Frances, HELEN and Jane. College friends of Barbara’s. Summer dresses suit- 
able for a college commencement. 

Dr. Lane. Missionary father of Barbara, living in India. White haired and 
slightly stooped. 

Mrs. Lane. A vigorous missionary in her own right; sweet and motherly. White 
haired, wears older woman’s dress and spectacles. Has a way of glancing 
over the top of her spectacles. 

Hinpu Huspanp I. Dark complexion and black hair if possible. White trousers 
and shirt without collar or tie. A turban is optional. 

Hinpu Hussanp II. As above. (These two brief parts could be played by women 
if necessary.) 

Boy Hussanp. White or khaki shorts with shirt open at the neck. Turban 
smaller than the man’s and, again, optional. 

First Patient, Baby-blue cheesecloth sari. Jewels according to notation in 
Scene III. 

Seconp Patient. Bright pink cheesecloth sari, the end worn up over the hair. 
Many necklaces and bracelets. 

Tuirp Patient. Pale green cheesecloth sari. 

Fourtu Patient. Yellow cheesecloth sari, the end worn over the hair. 

Fret Patient. A little girl, smaller than an American twelve-year-old; 
flowered sari. Her baby may be a good-sized doll with brown crepe veil 
drawn tightly over face and arms and feet. Let a foot stick out of the 
bundle, and one arm and hand reach up to mother’s neck. 

SixtH Patient. Bright green cheesecloth sari. Many jingling earrings and 
curtain-ring anklets and bracelets. ; 

SeventH Patient. Sober brown sari; few jewels. Carries wicker or bamboo 
fan. Paste on green and orange paper patterns. 
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EicutH Patient. Orange cheesecloth sari. Hair streams wildly down her back. 
Red pock marks on her face and arms. 

Nintu Patient. Wears dark glasses. Has white hair. Lavender cheesecloth sari. 

TENTH Patient. Purple cheesecloth sari, the end worn over the hair. Carries 
tray of oranges. 

ELEVENTH Patient. Red sari. 

TWELFTH Patient. Dull green cheesecloth sari. 

THIRTEENTH PaTIENT. Gray cheesecloth sari. Much stooped over, very feeble. 
To accentuate hump, pin a soft pillow across shoulders under the sari. 
Powder her hair slightly. Speaks in high pathetic quaver. 

BrsteE Woman. White sari; no jewels. Carries Bible. 

OutcasteE Woman. An utterly disheveled, heart-breaking spectacle. Wears a 
supposedly white sari now exceedingly tattered around the hem, worn into 
a big hole over one knee, the uneven hem looking as if part of it had been 
dragged through mud. As her hair is shaved off, she should be careful to 
wear her sari over her head closely. This part must be rendered 
dramatically. 


HOW TO DRAPE A SARI 


The colors suggested for the saris of the thirteen patients are simply an 
example of how gay a setting may be secured just from the women’s costumes. 
A blouse and a long slip or old-fashioned petticoat are first essentials of the 
costumes. Cheesecloth is the easiest cloth to drape for a sari, but if it is not 
available, other yardage or even draperies may be substituted. Sheets are not 
satisfactory unless narrow enough without doubling. Colors chosen should be 
in character for the individuals wearing them. Women of India wear the sari 
differently in different areas of the country. No effort is made in these direc- 
tions to conform to a local custom of South India, but one manner of draping 
a sari that seems easy for American women is described. 


The width of the sari depends upon the height of the wearer; measure from 
waistline to ankle. Five to eight yards is the usual length, depending again on 
the height of the person. Start draping at the waistline on the right side by 
tucking the upper edge of the length of the material into a tight skirt band or 
old-fashioned petticoat band or into a strong, fairly wide band tied around the 
waist. Continue tucking the material in, allowing the rest to fall ankle length, 
until the middle front is reached for the second time. Here make plaits about 
a hand width or less, number depending upon the Jength of the material, and 
tuck them in, one upon the other, center front; continue tucking in the single 
thickness the rest of the way to about center back. Bring the rest of the length 
under the right arm and up over the left shoulder with enough left to let a 
pretty length fall down the back, usually just above the waistline. At the 
shoulder catch the width in even gathers into a wide bar pin (these women 
might even use a large safety pin), anchor it securely so that it will not drag 
from the shoulder. There may be material left; this should be eased in at the 
belt as convenient if only a little, but very much surplus should be returned 
to the plaits at the front and plaited in. 


THE PROGRAMS 


Interesting programs may be simply made from light-weight white cardboard 
cut in the shape of a pill bottle five inches long and one and one-half inches 
wide. Paint the cork brown. On one side paste a red-bordered gummed label, 
printed with the words, “The Pill Bottle” with date and place. On the other 
side list the four scenes. 

It would be a touch of local color to have girls dressed as nurses distribute 
these programs; or in case the programs are omitted and it is desirable to make 


an offering after the play, then pill bottle pledge cards would be just the thing 
for nurses to distribute. 
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THE PILL BOTTLE 
SCENE I: Sweet Girt GRADUATES 


(Room in college dormitory—pillows, pennants, books, open 


trunk and suitcases.) 


HELEN (kneeling before box, packing, sits back on her heels with 
package in her lap): Honestly, Jane, I feel as if it were a 
funeral, don’t you? Everything over this way? 


JANE (in act of wrapping up an inkwell in tissue paper): I know it! 
Just think — four years of college over, and we’re made! 
Finished! (Tosses out hands dramatically.) Completed! Ended! 
Supposed to know everything—yet I’m honestly the same little 
sixpence I was before, aren’t you? 


HELEN: Mercy, no! Throw me my diploma, will you? (Catches 
diploma and packs it.) Why, Jane, consider my brain, dear 
child! Y-A-R-D-S deeper and wider and fatter and socially, 
I’m terribly chummy with all those Latin fossils, Horace and 
Livy—and physically, I’ve completely ruined my dainty thumb 
by that last chemistry explosion! No, angel child, I consider 
that such vital changes have well equipped me to grapple with 
the wide world! Oh, listen 


Outside, off stage, voices are heard singing. to tune “Where, Oh, 
Where are the Pea Green Freshmen!” 


“Where, oh, where are the worthy seniors? 
“Where, oh, where are the worthy seniors? 
“Where, oh, where are the worthy seniors? 
Out now in the wide, wide world.” 





Then those same voices are heard yelling: 


*“One—two—three—four, 
Who are you going to yell for? 
Barbara Lane! Barbara Lane!” 


HELEN (rushing to window): Oh, look, Jane, it’s the sophomores 


cheering Barbara. They'll hug the poor kid to bits—and look, 
they’re all snapping her picture. Everybody adores Bab! 


JANE (turns away from window, and begins to cry into her handker- 
chief) : Helen, I just can’t get along without Bab! Nobody can 
ever take her place to me! 


HELEN (puts arm around Jane, and cries, too) : | know—it’s awful— 
I cried all last night—she’s so awfully dear 


JANE: And—and—you know. (sobs) 
HELEN (sobbing): I know! 


(Enter Barbara, dancing gaily, flourishing diploma. Has on her 
black mortar board cap and black gown. Another girl, Frances, 
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is with her. They stop, as if struck, when they see the group of 
mourners! Barbara eyes them quizzically for a second or two, 
her head on one side, then on the other, then dramatically waves 
hand toward them, saying to Frances and the audience) : Ladies 
and gentlemen, behold the last great sculpture left by Mr. 
Michael Angelo. Ruth and Naomi! (She rushes up and throws 
her arms around them, kissing both.) Stop your blubbering, 
you big cry-babies. They'll add a water rent to your graduation 
fee! Stop, I say! (They keep on crying.) Oh, well, if you like 
it! I'll just put on my rubbers, Frank, and please hold the um- 
brella over me while I pack. (She puts on her rubbers, and 
Frances prances to and fro about the room with her, holding 
umbrella over her head while she begins tossing books and 
shoes and vases and sofa pillows and hats into her trunk, 
recklessly.) 


HELEN (sniffling, dries eyes): Barbara Lane, don’t toss things in 
like that! They’ll come out hash, simply hash! 


BarBaRA: Ha! Ha! I thought so! I just knew if anything could turn 
off the hot water faucet it would be watching me pack. You 
do it for me, Infant, and learn me how for the very last-est 
time! (Walks around collecting her belongings, while Helen 
kneels and begins to pack.) Now, Frank, tell them about our 
ghastly afternoon. 


FRANCES: Girls, you never knew such a mob, all kissing Bab good- 
bye. I had to keep washing her face to make room for the next 
kiss! And everybody’s snapped her picture; even poor Prexy 
came with his little kodak, and begged to take her picture. He— 
are you, listening? (They all listen attentively, hands behind 
ears.) Well, he wants to put her in that gold locket that flaps 
against his vest button so noisily! (Dreamily.) And I’ve always 
wondered what lady lived in that gold locket—that dinky gold 
locket that always catches the glint of the afternoon sun in 
chapel vespers, and dazzles little freshmen. And now our Bab, 
our ugly, freckled Bab, will dwell therein, and flap against that 
next-to-the-last vest button with every pulse of his loving broken 
heart 


BARBARA: Oh, shut up, you ridiculous fibber! 
HELEN (convulsed): Prexy! Oh, honestly, Bab? 
JANE: Help! Help! Not really? 

BARBARA (disgusted) : Of course not! 





FRANCES: Yes, yes—and when Bab said, “Shall I marry Prof. Smith, 
Prexy?” the poor distracted man said, “No, no, my darling, just 
wait; | may want you myself!” 


BARBARA: Frances Tuttle! Stop!! 
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Jane: Oh, Frank! Did he really? 
Frances: Well—Mrs. Prexy’s very feeble—— 


BarBaRA (scathingly) : You just wait till I see you alone! And now, 
what were you infants mourning about when we came in? 


FRANCES: Yes, weeping and wailing and gnashing your teeth? 


HELEN: Oh, Frank, it’s about Bab! We’re afraid we'll never see her 
again. 


BarBARA: What? Is this an obituary? Am I about to die, dear 
friends? Break it gently! 


JANE (accusingly): You know perfectly well that you'll stay out 
there in India the rest of your life! 


Frances: Well—I—guess—not! Not if I know Bab! Why, girls, 
there are twenty-two Lanes in India already (ticks them off on her 
fingers)—her grannie and grandpa; slews of uncles and aunts 
and things; her mommer and popper; nice brother Bill, whom 
we'd all like to marry—ahem!—and sisters Susan, Sarah and 
Hattie plus their devoted husbands. Speak up, do they need 
Bab? They do not. Speak up, Barbara Lane, isn’t this to be a 
snippy visit just to satisfy your dear mother’s heart? (Barbara 
nods her head vigorously.) You admit that twenty-two Lanes in 
India are about all the country can hold? (Barbara nods head, 
laughing.) And you absolutely promise to return and be an 
Interior Decorator with me, in New York? (Nods head.) 


HELEN: That’s what you say, Bab, but I just feel in my bones that 
you'll change your mind! 


Frances: Wish bone? or funny bone? 


BarBaRA: Her wail-bone, judging by the uproar when we came in, 
just now! (They all laugh, saying “Wail-bone!” together.) 


(Trunk is now packed full, but lid won’t close, so they all sit on it, 
bouncing up and down until finally Barbara can lock it. Barbara 
then joins the other three on top of trunk. They sit with arms 
around each other.) 


Barpara (looking around): Everything gone! Everything over! 
How funny life is, isn’t it? After four years we all dash apart— 
Jane to Nebraska, Helen to New Orleans, Frank to New York— 
and I—to India. 


HELEN: But you won’t stay, Bab! 


FRANCES: Of course she won't stay; stop suggesting it to her all the 
time! You know perfectly well she hates India, because it’s hot 
and sticky and full of sick folks who pester the life out of her 
daddy! I give you two months there, Bab—then back to little old 
New York, and me! Promise, Bab. 
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BARBARA: Promise! (And they kiss on it.) 

(Then all sit with arms around each other, humming some song 
softly—perhaps “Smile a While.”) 

Frances: Barbara wouldn’t be happy in India, anyhow. It’s so 
tame——— 

JANE: No autos, or street cars, or elevators 

HELEN: Just brown natives and palm trees and little mud huts 

BarparA: And Dad and Mumsy—(Dreamily.) 

(They sit silent again, their heads on each other’s shoulders. Helen 
cries a little. Frances kicks her to stop her.) ; 

JANE (jumping up): Bless me, girls! We’ve forgotten Prexy’s re- 
ception! And we’re seniors! Hurray! (They all dash over to 
primp at mirror.) 

HELEN (ready first at the door): Hurry up, slowpokes! And let’s 
really find out whose picture is in his locket. 

Frances: No! no! Don’t let’s—it might be Irene Dunne instead of 
the feeble Mrs. Prexy. 

BarBARA: More likely Kate Smith : 

Jane: Oh, Bab! (Holds sides in laughter.) Prexy—and Kate Smith! 
Help! 

(Laughing, they all walk off stage.) 

CURTAIN 











SCENE II: “THreEE KNocks IN THE NIGHT” 


(Night in India, three months later. Simple setting in the Lane home 
—rocking chair, table with lighted lamp, footstool. Auditorium 
darkened.) 

(Many of Barbara’s parts in Scenes II and IV may be inconspicu- 
ously inserted in a magazine or placed on a table so that she may 
aid her memory. Vivacity is needed in this part.) 

(Enter Barbara between her father, carrying doctor’s satchel, and her 
mother, all arm-in-arm.) 

BarBARA (looking around) : I can’t believe I’m in India! You’re not 
a bit glad to see me, are you, Dad? 

FATHER (smiling at her over his glasses): Not a bit, my dear, not 
a bit! So bored I’m going to rush out and spend the evening 
somewhere else. 

Barbara (lifting up her eyes piously) : Such devotion! That’s what 
they do over in America, Dad! Go and have a perfectly gor- 
geous time—somewhere else! I’m surprised they still keep on 
being sick here; couldn’t you cure ’em up in thirty long years? 
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MorTHER: Cure India in thirty years! Why, dearest, remember the 
awful wells, and the poverty, and the famine, and the cholera, 
and the flies 

FATHER (leans over and pats her shoulder): There! There! Don’t 
scare her away on her very first night at home! Good night, 
Mother; good night, littlest daughter! Don’t wait up for me, 
either of you; I'll be late, I fear. (Pats each on shoulder 
lovingly. Exit.) 

MoTHER (calls after him): Be very careful, Henry, won’t you? 

FATHER (off stage, calls back) : Don’t worry, Angel! I will! 

(Mother and Barbara walk over to rocking chair. Mother sits down.) 


BarBaRA (still standing): He oughtn’t to be galavanting around at 
night, ought he? Is it safe? 


MoTHER (picking up some darning from table, and putting on spec- 
tacles) : Oh, yes, I think he’s safe enough—everybody loves him, 
you know. They call him “The Sahib-Who-Chases-Pain.” But 
he’s so tired already—this scourge of cholera is dreadful. Sit 
down, dear. 


BarBaRA (leans over her mother, and strokes her hair softly): Oh, 
Mumsy, whatever makes all the snow-white hairs, Beloved? Four 
little years ago your hair was so nice and black—and—young; 
and now it’s the wig of a “near-old” lady! 


MorHeER: You forget what the near-old lady has done in those four 
little years, dear child. Sometimes I agree with Peter when 
he said “A thousand years are as one day, and one day as a 
thousand years.” 

BARBARA (seats herself on a footstool at her mother’s feet): What- 
ever have you and Dad been up to, then? For he’s a regular 
octogenarian in looks! Is he foolishly doing the work of ten 
men? 

MorTHER (still mending) : No, dear, not ten men; more nearly fifteen, 
I should say! 


BARBARA: Huh! it makes me tired! Here, let me do the mending. 
(Grabs it away, and jabs needle into stocking as if provoked.) 





MorTHER: But, dear, who else is there to do it? Our people are just 
as sick as ever for hundreds of miles all around us. Father can’t 
just rest at home and wear bedroom slippers, can he, while they 


die by the hundreds? 


Barbara: And I suppose during the war he used the ridiculous old 
bullock cart that would jostle the saintliness out of anybody 
but a missionary. 


MorTHer: Yes, he did. 


BaRBARA: So he still jounces! But maybe now in this famous post- 
war era it is in a jeep! He’s a saint, isn’t he, Mumsy? (Leans 
head against mother’s knee.) 


MorTHER (quietly): He’s a very good man, Bab. I think the Lord 
must love your father very especially, He blesses his work so 
wonderfully. 


BARBARA (reaching up, pinches her mother’s cheek playfully): And 
aren't you a good little lady, too, sweetheart? Don’t you tag 
around after Dad like a shadow, and get silver hair, doing good? 
Do you still have that dificult mothers’ meeting once a week? 


MoTHER: Yes, and it’s grown so big, my dear, that 


BarBarA (checking the “good deeds” off on her fingers as she con- 
tinues to question her): No doubt! And the zenana visits—do 
you still poke your adorable nose into those dismal places 
among the women every afternoon? 


MoTHER (cheerfully) : Oh, Bab, it’s the happiest time of the whole 
day to me. They are so forlorn, those weary little wives cooped 
up in their stuffy zenanas 








BarBARA: No doubt! Just as stuffy for you as for them, however! 
And do you still teach music to everybody in sight—vocal and 
piano and violin? (Still checks items off on her fingers.) 


MorTHER (chuckling): That’s my one play time, Barbara Lane! 
Don’t you dare denounce that! And when we go on tour I play 
the baby organ, now that Susan is married and gone. You ought 
to hear that organ wheeze, darling, as if it had asthma and croup 
and St. Vitus dance. 


BarBaRA: Oh! So you still go on tour. Why, Mumsy, you really 
shouldn’t—in a bullock cart, dear? Up hill and down hill all 
day in the broiling sun? 


Mortuer: Oh, it isn’t so bad. I’m used to it, anyhow, and last year 
it was worth all the sore bones and sleepless nights because 
we had 94 baptisms 





BaRBaRA (tenderly) : And I suppose you slept on a squeaky cot with 
centipedes and cobras sitting in circles around you, too 
charmed to bite you at all, at all! 


MoruHe_r: Really, Bab, you talk as if you didn’t—— 


BarBARA: Maybe I don’t! And how long did this jolly junketing trip 
last? A month? 


MorTuer: Two months, dear. We went away up in the hills where no 
missionary had been for years and years. I never knew your 
father to be so busy. And I had such good meetings, every one 
listened so attentively 
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BarBaRA: How about temple girls? Are you still rescuing them with 
your own precious pennies and pounds? 


MoTHER (sadly): Barbara, it’s so tragic, I can’t forget the vicious 
things I see—— 


BARBARA (darning again): And the sewing bee for widows—how 
about that? 


MorHeER: A great success! They do splendid work. Last year I 
learned to make lace especially so I could teach them. 


BarBaRA (sarcastically) : Good for weak eyes like yours isn’t it? 


MoTuHeER: Well, of course, your father objects. But men don’t under- 
stand 


BarBaRA: Neither do I, Beloved! (Puts down sewing and looks at 
her quizzically.) Isn’t there one little inch of you that you’ve 
kept back for yourself, Mother mine? Has every single bit of 
you got to belong to these people? They aren’t always grateful, 
and it doesn’t always pay. And you're you! Don’t you know 
there won’t be another YOU ever? (Takes her mother’s hands 
and holds them to her cheek, tenderly.) And all you get for it is 
—silver hair! Oh, Mumsy! (Buries her head in her mother’s 
lap.) 

MorTHER (happily) : Oh, but I get a great deal more than I deserve, 
dear! (Silence for a minute.) For instance, there were 15 
women from my mothers’ club baptized last year! 


BarBara (lifting head) : And how you did mother every one of them! 
I can just see you, Mumsy, going into their dirty houses, teach- 
ing them how to clean up and cook and sew and feed the baby! 
Dear Angel! You shouldn’t! Oh, Mumsy, you’re so precious! 
(Buries her head in her mother’s lap again. Mother strokes her 
hair gently in silence for some time.) 


MortHe_r: What else could I do, dear? (Silence again.) 
BarBARA: I know. (Silence.) I’m different, that’s all. ( Silence.) 


MorTHER (briskly) : Now tell me about this new job you and Frances 
Tuttle want to take up in New York. Just what does interior 
decorating mean? 


BARBARA (sits up very animated): You antiquated back number! 
Why, it means plumping the very rich into suitable surround- 
ings, Beloved! Just imagine a fat millionaire—fat this way and 
that way. (Curves arms out in front of her, and around in back.) 
If it weren’t for me that man would hang magenta red wall 
paper on his dining-room walls and let the chef slick orange 
icing all over his cakes! Horrors! But along comes Barbara 
Lane, Decorator, and the cake is slithered with lavender icing 
and is served in a pearl gray room. Result—$1,000 in my pocket, 
and a Ford car tooting all over India with Dad inside it, and a 
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dozen gorgeous nylon stockings for you, Beloved. Doesn’t that 
sound plu-perfect? 


MoTHER (looking with amusement over the tops of her glasses) : 
Especially those stockings. I have no doubt I shall be praying 
for an extra trip to the jungle to display them! 


BARBARA (convulsed with laughter): Why, Mumsy! Mumsy! Just 
for that I’m going to bundle you off to bed, you naughty, un- 
appreciative creature! (Pulls her out of chair, leading her to 
the door, kisses her.) Good night, Guardian Angel! Oh, Mumsy, 
you're so good! So dreadfully good. Good night, dear. 


MorHER: Good night, daughter. (Both exit.) 


BaRBARA (re-enters, sits down in low chair, picks up magazine and 
turns pages): Dear thing! Such a little sport—no wonder Dad 
worships her! Saint Mary! (Silence.) and Saint Henry! 
(Silence.) and for that matter Saint Brother Bill and Saint 
Sister Susie and Hattie and Sarah! All saints in the Lane 
family but me! How skeptical mother looked over interior 
decorating, didn’t she? Of course, it does sound foolish over 
here where these mud huts dot the landscape. (Silence.) I 
suppose in their hearts they think I ought to be a missionary, 
too! But twenty-two Lanes in India ought to be enough! 


(Knock at the door.) 
BarBARA: Mercy! Who can that be? (Goes over and opens it.) 


Enter Hinpu MAN (breathlessly) : Mem-sahib, graciously bring your 
medicines and come at once to cure my wife. She is sick unto 
death. We have tried all things, mem-sahib! We have beaten 
drums all day long, and tin pans, too, to drive away the evil 
spirit. We have shaken her and burned her with a red hot iron. 
And now we hear with joy that you have arrived, so come— 
come, I beseech you! 


BarBarRA: Oh, but wait! wait! my poor man, I’m so sorry, but I’m 
not the doctor. It’s my father you want. He isn’t here just now, 
but when he comes back I’ll send him right over. Where do you 
live? 

Man (haughtily): Mem-sahib, surely you jest! Could I dare let a 
man look on the face of my wife—never! never! Do not trouble 
your father with the message, for I would rather die than to 
let him see her. (Fxit.) 


BarBaRA: Now isn’t that the limit? What a silly Hindu custom! And 
that poor creature suffering agonies—(Shrugs shoulders and 
goes back to rocking-chair. Has hardly had time to read a word 
before another knock sounds. Goes over and opens door.) 


Seconp Hinpu MAN (enters): Salaam, mem-sahib. (Touches hand to 
forehead.) May J ask you to come with me to doctor my aged 
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mother? She has just come back from a pilgrimage to the 
sacred shrines, very feeble—mem-sahib. We all feel it will 
surely gain us merit with the gods to have her under our roof, 
so would you please come and cure her! It was good news to 
hear you had just come from America 





BarBaRA: But I’m not a doctor—it’s my father you want. He isn’t 
here just now, but he’ll be glad to call. Do you live near? 


Seconp Man: Mem-sahib, you shock me! Could I let a man doctor 
my mother? The gods would be greatly displeased. It is being 
told through the village that you are a doctor. Oh, well, it is 
fate! She must die! Her time has come. (Bows. Exit.) 


BARBARA (following him to the door): Oh, don’t be so foolish! My 
father is so good, so gentle—he couldn’t possibly hurt her 


Man’s Voice OutTsiIpE: No, no, mem-sahib. It is custom. We cannot 
change. 


BARBARA (comes back to center of stage): Oh, I can’t stand it! I 
can’t stand it! Just for a foolish custom that poor old woman 
must die! I suppose she has white hair like Mumsy’s, and has 
been crawling on her knees from shrine to shrine. Dear God, 
how hungry people are to find peace—yet it’s really so easy— 
(Stops suddenly, listening to scratching sound outside.) What’s 
that? (Goes over to open the door.) 





Enter SMALL Boy: Salaam, mem-sahib. I beg you to come at once 
to my wife; evil spirits possess her, and I can’t drive them 
away. 


BarBaRA (half laughing): Your wife? Your sister, you mean, don’t 
you? 


Boy: No, mem-sahib—my wife. The little girl I married last year, 
you know. 


BarBaRA: But you aren’t more than ten years old, are you? 


Boy: I’m eleven, and she’s twelve. She’s very sick, so can’t you come 
at once with your quick American medicine? 


BarBaRA: But, sonny, I’m not a doctor, but my father is, and I'll 
send him right over. 


Boy: What? Send a man doctor to see my wife? Mem-sahib!!! 
Surely you know it isn’t done! 


BarBaRA: You, too! But, you silly boy, my father is a splendid 
doctor 





Boy (shaking his head): But not for my wife, mem-sahib. Salaam. 
( Exit.) 


BarBarA (holding up three fingers) : Three! Three women dying this 
very minute. And Dad can’t go. Oh, no wonder Mother has snow- 
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white hair! It just kills me! (Sits down in chair, as if dazed.) 
Oh, I can’t stand it! I can’t stand it! (Gets up and paces room.) 


(Mournful tom-tom beating of drums is heard outside.) 


BARBARA (tiptoes to door and listens; then in stage whisper): 
Mother? Mother? Are you awake? What is that awful noise, 
dearest? 


MoTHER (off-stage, replies) : Somebody must have died, Bab! Those 
are the mourners. They always do it. 


BARBARA (closes door and returns to her chair): And it’s my fault! 
If I had been a doctor they might not be beating those tragic 
drums! Oh, I, can’t stand it! I’ve been so selfish—an interior 
decorator! Oh! Three knocks in the night, and I could have 
answered them all if I had been a doctor. (Silence as she paces 
the floor again.) There must be thousands of others, suffering 
and dying this very minute. (Silence.) Dear God, what a way 
thou hast taken to show me my duty! Of course I’ll be a doctor— 
of course—gladly! (Kneels beside chair and buries her head in 
her arms.) 


(Piano plays, “O Jesus, thou are standing outside the fast-closed 
door.” Very effective to have this sung off stage.) 


CuRTAIN 


SCENE III: Orric—E Hours—THREE To Five. 


(India again—four years later.) 
(Stage bare for dispensary waiting room. Pasienes sit on floor.) 
(Auditorium lighted.) 


BARBARA (enters, looks around room, then glances at watch): One 
little hour and this room will be jammed with patients. This will 
be a grand chance to sort over my new medicines. (Exit.) (On 
this door have a sign “Barbara Lane, M.D.—Office Hours, 
3-5; 8-9”) 


First PATIENT (enters, sits down cross-legged on floor and moans) : 
Oh, me! Oh, my! Oh, me! Oh, my! um-m-m-m! (Swaying back 
and forth with pain. Gets up and tip-toes over to doctor’s door, 
looks in, clears throat, saying) : Salaam, Doctor Bab—am I too 
early? The pain is terrible today. 


BARBARA (off stage): Come right in! I can finish this later. 
(First PATIENT exit.) 


(SEcoND PATIENT enters, sits down near doctor’s door at which she 
looks eagerly. Clears throat loudly to call attention to herself, 
but getting no reply, shakes her head and admires the bracelets 
on her arms and ankles while she waits.) 
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(THIRD PATIENT enters, shyly sits on floor near entrance door. Holds 
her ear and groans as if in great pain.) 


SECOND PaTiEnT: Ever been here before? 
THIRD PaTIENT: (simply shakes head in negative, says nothing.) 
SECOND PaTIENT: What’s the matter with you, anyhow? 


THIRD PaTiENT: I’ve got an evil spirit in my ear—we can’t get him 
out, he just sits in there tickling and pinching me—oh, I could 
scream with it! Last night the village doctor pierced it with a 

long, hot needle, but he’s only a quack. I knew he wouldn’t help 

me! 


SECOND PaTIENT (jerking thumb over her shoulder at doctor’s door) : 
She can help you! She’s got magic bits of whiteness to slip down 
our throats—they cure everybody! 


(FourTH PaTIENT enters hobbling on one foot, using crutches, or 
canes, with other foot much bandaged up, drags it after her. Sits 
down on floor, between the two others.) 


SECOND PaTIENT: How queer your foot looks. What’s the matter 
with it? 


Fourtu Patient (proudly): It’s something called infection; prob- 
ably you never had it! My husband cut my foot in anger and 
when it didn’t heal this infection came and made it swell up 
big with poison. I nearly died but she (jerks thumb over her 
shoulder toward doctor’s door) knew just what to do for it. But 
it hurts yet! 


TuHirp Patient: I don’t believe it can hurt as badly as the evil 
spirits in my ear. 


FourtH Patient: Much you know about it! Isn’t a foot ten times 
bigger than an ear? That makes ten times more of it to hurt 

? 

—see? 


(Fmst PATIENT now re-enters from doctor’s door, holding an en- 
velope.) 


SEconp PatiEnT: Oh, I see she gave you an envelope of powders! 
Do they smell? 


First Patient (smelling them): No; ! guess I'll eat one now and see 
how they taste. (Unwraps a powder and puts both paper and 
powder in her mouth, chewing them.) 


Seconp PaTIENT: Stop! Stop! Don’t swallow the paper! 


FourtH Patient: You'll choke. She doesn’t want you to swallow 
the paper 





SeconD Patient: Take it out, you foolish woman. You’re only sup- 
posed to swallow the powder 
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First PATIENT (removes paper from her mouth) : But why shouldn’t 
I eat this too? She gave it to me 





SEconp Patient: And I suppose you always eat your rice bowl when 
you eat your rice, foolish woman! You don’t know about Chris- 
tian doctors. I'll now go and get something for myself. (Exit 
through doctor’s door.) 


(First PATIENT exit through street door.) 


FourTH PATIENT (sits down and look scornfully at Third Patient) : 
Imagine thinking a tiny ear could ache as much as a foot! Huh! 


THIRD PATIENT (much annoyed, points): I should think a foot as 
enormous as yours would ache even if nothing was the matter 
with it. | 

FourTH PatTieENnT: How you talk! How many children have you? 

THIRD PATIENT: Six. How many have you? 


FourtH PATIENT: Seven—mine are all sons. I suppose yours are 
just girls, eh? 


THIRD PATIENT (holding ear): My ear aches too much to talk. 


FourtH Patient (wickedly) : Ha! Ha! I thought so! Daughters with- 
out husbands, I suppose. No wonder your ear aches—from hear- 
ing your husband scold! 


(Scornful glances pass between them.) 


FirtH Patient (enters. She is a twelve-year-old girl carrying a 
bundle in her arms—her baby—which she rocks back and forth 
cooing): S-sh, don’t cry! S-sh! S-sh! 


FourtH Patient: Is that your own baby? 
FirtH Patient: (nods head forlornly.) 
FourtH Patient: Is the baby sick, or are you? 


FirtH Patient: Both of us—I’ve had influenza, and the baby had 
croup all night and I didn’t know what to do for it. Oh, dear! 
I ache so all up and down inside me! (Bows her head into the 
bundle and cries.) 


FourtH Patient (looking over at Third Patient): I suppose you’re 
feeling glad just now that your own silly daughters aren’t mar- 
ried. | 


THIRD PATIENT (tossing her head): Maybe they are married! For 
all you know, maybe I’m the grandmother of one hundred lusty 
grandsons! 


Enter S1xtH Patient (high caste woman) and SEVENTH PATIENT 
(her servant.) 


SEVENTH PaTIENT: Move over and make room for the lady! 
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(The other three move along—but only a little.) 


SIxTH PATIENT (nervously): Move further along! I’m not going to 
break caste by touching such scum as you. Move along, I say. 
(Stamps her foot, which jingles with anklets.) 


(Other patients make room and she sits between Third and Fifth 
Patients.) 

SixtH PaTIENT (speaks to her servant): Fan me, Ammah, I’m so 
hot. (Seventh Patient fans her.) Can’t I go right in and see 
this doctor woman? 


FourtH Patient: No, you can’t go in for a long time. We're all 
here ahead of you. 

SixtH Patient: Well, here’s some money. (Tosses coin to each of 
them.) You all go away until tomorrow, and leave me alone 
today. 

FourtH PATIENT (tosses money back): Money won’t cure my foot, 
my lady. 

THIRD PATIENT (also tosses money back): Or my ear. You just wait 
your turn. 


SixTtH Patient (to Fifth Patient who has kept the money): You 
took my money, so run along and leave. 


FirtH Patient (clutching baby to her breast) : No—no—let me stay, 
I’m lots sicker than you are. I’ve had influenza 





S1xtH Patient: Then give me back my money, you nasty little thief! 


FirTH Patient: Oh, lady, couldn’t I keep it and give it to the temple 
priest? The idols won’t listen to me any more because I have 
no money for the priests—they can make my baby well if I give 
money 


SixtH Patient (claps hands in anger): Robber! Thief! Imbecile! 
Pig! Cursed one! Give me back my money, or get out! 


(FirtH Patient cries, but hands back money. Happens to touch Sixth 
Patient's arm.) 





S1ixtH PATIENT (screaming): Don’t you dare touch me, you vile low 
caste vermin. Fan me, Ammah, fan me! Oh, why doesn’t the 
doctor hurry! 


(FourTH PATIENT now gets up and begins hopping around stage on 
one foot, balancing herself with her crutch.) 


S1xTH Patient: Sit down, you idiot! What ails you? 
FourTH PaTIENT (importantly) : Doctor’s directions! 


BrsLE Woman (enters and says in surprise) : So many here already! 
What are you doing, Urabai? (00-ra-bi) That’s very bad for 
your foot, no wonder it won’t heal quickly. Stop! Stop! 
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FourTH PATIENT (stops hopping to show Bible Woman her pill 
bottle) : See what it says right here, “Take a pill one hour, and 
skip the next!” (Points to words triumphantly.) It’s been very 
painful to skip, but I’ve done it regularly. 


BrsLE Woman: But, Urabai, you have misunderstood. That doesn’t 
mean for you to hop, but simply to skip taking a pill every other 
hour. No wonder your poor foot hurts so yet. You'd better sit 
down now. 


(FourTH PATIENT sits down crestfallen.) 


THIRD PATIENT (maliciously) : Ha! Ha! Who’s wise now? The mother 
of seven sons or myself? 


(FourTH PATIENT glares back.) 


BisLE Woman: Oh, please don’t quarrel here. This house belongs to 
Jesus’ followers, and I can’t let you spoil the air. Besides, Urabai, 
you haven’t seven sons. Those sons belong to your husband’s 
other wives; don’t you remember telling me so yesterday when I 
visited you? 

THIRD PATIENT (points finger of scorn at Fourth Patient): Boaster! 
I knew you were lying. 


BrsLE Woman (finger on lip): In Jesus’ house we do not call each 
other names. 

(Enter SEconD PaTIENT from doctor’s door. FouRTH PATIENT takes 
this chance to sneak through it.) 


BIBLE Woman (to Second Patient) : Salaam! You are in time for my 
story. You will stay, won’t you? 

Seconp PatiENT: Maybe! If I like it! But I feel so much better 
already I ought to go home and grind the meal for supper. 
What’s your story about? (Sits down.) 


BisLE Woman (also sits down): All about a shadow—the shadow of 
the sahib named Peter about whom I have told you many stories. 


Listen while I read. (Reads Acts 5:12-16; at the end re-reads 


verse 15.) 


Seconp PATIENT: Good! Good! I know some one with a cakndin 
just like that 


TuHirp PatiENT: Who? 





SECOND PATIENT (jerks thumb over shoulder toward doctor’s door) : 
She has! Why, just to see her walking down the village street 
makes all of us kinder and gentler to our families. And the 
minute I saw her today I felt better. 


ErcHTH Patient (enters, black hair flying wildly, red spots painted 
all over face and arms, deliriously says) : The big stone elephant 
god is chasing me! He hasn’t walked for years—yet he’s right 
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behind me now! His big eyes scare me! I don’t like him any 
more. Where is the kind Jesus doctor? 


BrsLE Woman (jumping up) : Go out doors! Go out doors! You have 
smallpox, and a high fever. Come with me, right over to the 
hospital, and I'll put you to bed. Come! (Exit with Eighth 
Patient.) 


Enter NinTH PATIENT (wearing dark glasses, groping—says in sweet 
monotone): Am I in the doctor’s office? Is anybody here? 


SEVENTH PaTIENT (still fanning Sixth Patient says): You can sit 
down right where you are. There are lots of us waiting too. 
(To other patients, explains significantly): Blind, I guess. 


SixtH Patient: What makes you sound so happy if you’re blind? 


NINTH PATIENT: I can see lots of things, lady—Jesus, and heaven, 
and lovely mansions 





TENTH PATIENT (enters breathlessly) : Does the god’s wife live here? 
The white goddess we have heard about who cures diseases? 


Where is she? 


SECOND PATIENT: Not a goddess, just an everyday mem-sahib from 
America. But she cures diseases. Won’t you sit down and wait? 
It won’t be long. 


TENTH PATIENT: But we heard that she was the god’s wife, and that 
he let her come down to visit this village for a little while, so 
a lot of us have tramped the long hot miles from our village to 
be cured. Will she see all of us? See, we have brought offerings 
for the goddess—mangoes and betel nuts and bracelets. Here 
they are! 


(Enter ELEVENTH and TWELFTH PATIENTS carrying stretcher on 
which lies a sick child.) 


THIRTEENTH PATIENT (enter old white-haired woman, much stooped 
over, says in high quavering voice): Is she here? Tell me, is 
the god’s wife here? I’m almost blind and I can’t see—where is 
she? For I’ve got a present for her—the very best I had 





BisLE Woman (entering, goes over to her) : Sit down here, Grannie, 
and wait, 


THIRTEENTH PATIENT: What say? Not here? Oh, dear, am I too 
late? 


TENTH PATIENT (to Bible Woman): She’s awfully deaf. (Shouts in 
her ear): Yes, Grannie, she’s here, but she’s busy now. Just sit 
down and wait. 


THIRTEENTH Patient (feebly) : But I’ve walked all these miles and 
I don’t want to wait. I’ve got such a very nice present—tell her 
I went without rice for five days so I could buy it to lay on her 
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shrine. I never thought to see a flesh and blood goddess. What 
say? 


TENTH PATIENT (in her ear) : They say she’s not a goddess, Grannie, 
but she cures diseases just the same, so it’s almost as wonderful. 
Aren’t you glad you came? 


THIRTEENTH PATIENT (querulously) : What say? Not a goddess? Oh, 
I knew there’d be some hitch! Haven’t I spent all my life going 
from shrine to shrine, and don’t the priests always fool me at 
the last minute? But this time I brought such a nice present— 
isn’t is a nice present? (Holds it up and passes her trembling 
old hands over it.) Oh, dear, life is all disappointment. Oh, dear! 


S1xtH Patient: Oh, do tell that old woman to shut up! (Shakes her- 
self nervously, jingling her bracelets.) Her nice present is only 
nuts in a basket! Why, if I wanted to, I could bring an elephant 
loaded down with rubies and ivories and silver boxes full of 


silk 


BinsLE Woman (gently): Oh, s-sh! Don’t let her hear you—she’s 
brought the very best she had! And the doctor mem-sahib prob- 
ably won’t want to take even that, for she does things for love 
for such poor folks. 





ELEVENTH PaTIENT: For love? For nothing, you mean? That’s queer. 
What makes her do that? 


BrsLE Woman: The Christian religion—I see you have not heard 
about our Christ. While we wait I will tell you. 


THIRTEENTH PATIENT (groping feebly, trying to rise): Help me up, 
somebody! I want to see the gods’s wife! I can’t wait—I’m a 
very old woman, and my back aches, and I’ve brought her a 
very nice present. Where is it? Where is that nice present? 


TENTH PatiEnT: Here it is, Grannie, on the floor beside you. You’ve 
got to wait your turn, so just listen while this nice woman tells 
us about somebody named Christ. 


THIRTEENTH PATIENT: What say? Christ? Who’s he? 


BIBLE WoMAN (sitting beside her, so she can hear): He is God’s 
Son, Grannie. One day God was so sorry to see poor old women 
like you crawling from shrine to shrine to find peace that He 
sent His only son to the earth to heal tired grannies and com- 
fort weary men, and love lonely little children 





FirtH Patient (eagerly) : Little children like me and baby? 


BisLe Woman: Just like you, dear child, and when people take Jesus 
Christ into their lives they feel such peace that they never have 
to go on pilgrimages again. Jesus takes away their sins. 
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SeconpD Patient (looking around): That’s all true! I know; for my 
family were all Christians for a year before I gave up my idols 
—we’re so happy. 


THIRTEENTH Patient: Where have these Christians been all this 
time that I have never heard about it before? Look at me— 
an old blind woman, stooped way over, my body dried up with 
fasting and pilgrimages. All my life I’ve said the prayers the 
priests have taught me, and I’ve given alms to gain merit, and 
now you say it’s all useless. Where are all these Christians keep- 
ing themselves? Why has nobody ever come to my village and 
told me? 


SixtH Patient: As if you were the most important person in all 
India to be told! How about me? I never heard all this before, 
either, and I’ve been hungry for a real god 





FirtH Patient (to Bible Woman): 1 won’t worship the idols any 
more, and | can teach my baby about this Jesus, can’t I? 


THirD PatrEnT: I can teach my little daughters, too. 


ELEVENTH PaTIENT (to Tenth and Twelfth Patients): We can tell 
the people back in our village, can’t we? They'll want to get 
down into this Jesus religion 


FourtH Patient (hobbles out of doctor’s door and Third Patient 
goes in. As they pass, Fourth Patient says): I’m sorry I took 
your place; but you look so happy. Is your ear better? 


THIRD PatTIENT (smiling) : I have heard about Jesus. That is medicine 
for the heart. (Goes into doctor’s office. Fourth Patient exit.) 


SixtH Patient: Oh, dear! I shall have to go back home without 
any medicine, after all. My husband has been away all day, but 
he’ll be home soon, and I don’t dare stay another minute. I’m 
never allowed outdoors, 


Brst—E Woman: Don’t you worry, I'll get the doctor to call on you. 
And I'll come myself and tell you more about Jesus. 


Sixta Patient (leaving with Seventh Patient): Oh, I wish you 
would! I get so bored with my husband’s three other tiresome 
old wives. Don’t forget to tell the doctor about me. (EFxit.) 





BrsLE Woman: I'll remember. 
(FirtaH Patient suddenly topples over on floor in a faint.) 


BrsLE Woman: Poor little mother! That baby was too heavy for her 
to hold, she’s still so weak from influenza. (To Tenth Patient.) 
Will you help me carry her into the doctor’s office? 


(They carry her into office.) 


BrsLeE Woman (returning): It’s going to take some time to bring 
that little wife around, so won’t you all come over to the vesper 
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service in the chapel with me? You'll enjoy the songs over there 
and after supper you can come back and see the doctor. (Helps 


blind Ninth Patient and Thirteenth Patient). 
THIRTEENTH PATIENT: She'll like my present, won’t she? (Exit all.) 


(Hymn to be sung off stage, either by chorus, or quartette or solo, to 
tune of “Son of My Soul”): 


**At even, ere the sun was set, 
The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay, 
Oh, in what divers pains they met, 
Oh, with what joy they went away.” 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV: Tue Gop oF THE Pitt BOTTLE. 


(Same evening—lIndia.) 
(Sitting room scene same as in Scene II, Auditorium darkened.) 
(As soon as the hymn ends, enter Barbara carrying letters.) 


BARBARA (sinking into chair): I really ought to go over to vespers, 
but I’m too dead-tired to move. 189 patients today. (Yawns. 
Then, humorously) : Nice little job of interior decorating! Lining 
189 tummies with pills and tonics and powders. Please God, 
they all do good! (Silence, while she leans head on back of 
chair, as if recalling episodes of the day.) Poor old Nursai read 
on the tonic bottle “Shake Before Using,” so she regularly shook 
the baby instead of the bottle! It’s so hard for me to realize 
how uneducated they all are! (Silence. Rests.) And wasn’t old 
Surumai mad at me because one bottle of medicine didn’t cure 
him of the rheumatism he’s had for almost 20 years? (Silence.) 
Oh, my letters! Imagine forgetting them! Who’s writing me 
from this town? (Opens envelope and reads aloud) : “Dear She 
—WMy wife has returned from your hospital cured. Provided 
males are allowed at your bungalow, I would like to do you the 
honor of presenting myself there tomorrow afternoon. But I 
will not try to repay you; vengeance belongeth unto God. 


Yours noticeably, Vishnuswami (Vish-noo-swa-mee) 


(Laughing.) Oh, why did he try to say it in English? Poor 
dear, he means all right. [ll send this to the Board in New York, 
so they can smile over it, too! And now, my darling Barbara 
Lane, here’s your nice letter from that good Board itself, bless 
’em. And it’s got the fat check in it for the new wing for your 
tiny hospital! (Gets up and turns around. Then bows.) Thank 
you, dear ladies! You’ll never know all those poor little patients 
I’ve had to turn away— (Tears open envelope. Reads. Face 
falls.) “Owing to the strenuous Red Cross work of our women 
these last few years, we regret that—” Oh! Oh! (Turns page.) 
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Oh, you poor selfish dears. Tired of giving, are you? Tired of 
knitting and rolling bandages and loving strangers across the 
sea! Oh, if you could only have loved a little longer—just until 
you reached my poor crippled patients—my little brown babies 
born so crooked and tiny— (Rubs her hand across forehead, 
dazed.) I didn’t dream they’d have to turn me down! But of 
course people back home don’t know—they can’t see how things 
are— (Wipes her eyes. Reaches for Bible, opens and reads 
quietly to herself, then reads aloud, musingly): “Then shall 
they answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison and 
did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them say- 
ing, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye 
did it not to me.” (Matt. 25:44-45.) Over in America many do 
not know how wonderful it is to see Christ in the sick stranger! 
Christ in the little wrinkled brown grannies! To see the glory 
shining out of their dim eyes when I tell them the good news. 


OutcasTE WomAN (crawls in softly, edging behind Barbara’s chair. 
Let a moment of suspense pass before woman says) : Mem-sahib! 


BARBARA (startled, jumps up): Who called? Is someone here? 


OuTcasTE (kneeling still) : It is I You remember me, don’t you? 
See, here is the pill bottle you gave me that time, over a year 
ago. (Shows pill bottle hanging by string around her neck.) You 
cured me, mem-sahib. I have been a new woman ever since. 
Even when worst came to worst I wouldn’t give up the pill 
bottle; I prayed to it every night. I said “O God of the Pill 
Bottle, lead me back to that kind doctor with the gentle hands!” 
And he heard my prayer, for here I am! 





BarBaRA (laying a hand on her shoulder, helps her to her feet): 
But I still don’t quite seem to remember you— 


OutTcasTE (laughs wildly) : Oh yes, of course. Excitement made me 
forget I am a widow now. (Backs away.) I’m an untouchable 
too, an outcaste. My hair is shaved off, and see, my jewels are 
gone. But I said to myself, “Ill go on a pilgrimage and find 
this God of the Pill Bottle.” It wasn’t so hard, mem-sahib, for 
here was your name on the bottle, and I said to everybody I 
met, “How do I get to the lady whose name is on this bottle?” 
So here I am! But alas, I have forgotten His name—The God of 
the Pill Bottle, you know. 


BARBARA: Jesus Christ. 


OurtcasTE (softly): Oh yes, Jesus Christ! That was it! We all love 
Him back in our village, mem-sahib. We remember all you told 
about Him—how gentle He was to women, and how He cured 
the sick. Lots of us have burned our idols, and we worship 
only this God of the Pill Bottle, but we all forgot His name. 
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Jesus Christ! Jesus Christ! I mustn’t forget, for I promised 
to go back some day and tell them more about Him. They’re so 
hungry. But first I’ve come to find Him for myself—just like 
that song you taught us: (Sings.) 


“Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! I come!” 


SEconD, THIRD, SIXTH and SEVENTH PATIENTS (come on stage 
singing) : 
“Just as I am, though tossed about 
By many a conflict, many a doubt, 
Fighting and fears within, without, 
O Lamb of God, I come! I come!” 


Two Hinpu Men, Hinpu Boy-HusBanp anpD First AND FOURTH 
PATIENTS (come on stage, singing) : 


“Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To Thee whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come! I come!” 
THIRTEENTH, NINTH, EIGHTH PATIENTS (enter, singing) : 
“Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind; 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need in Thee I find, 


O Lamb of God, I come! I come!” 


FirtH, TENTH, ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH PATIENTS (enter, singing) : 


“Just as I am, Thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down; 
Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come! I come!” 


(As they stand grouped around Barbara, the BIBLE WOMAN comes 
forward and prays): O Thou Great Physician, Thou who canst 
make even a glass pill bottle preach Thy sermons, O wilt Thou 
bless the tired doctors who are toiling for Thee today among 
all the people who do not know Thee. Wilt Thou bless their pills 
and their powders and their love freely given—may they be 
blessed for the healing of the nations. And grant that each per- 
son in the lands from which these doctors come may see an 
opportunity to serve Christ as they care for the sick stranger. 
May it be as if all of us heard Thee knocking, and as if we 
heard Thee pleading. For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


(It would be very effective to have the piano play, pianissimo, another 
verse of “Just as I am.) 


CuRTAIN 
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